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HALEY GEORGE DOUGLASS 


By William M. Brewer 


Haley George Douglass died in Washington, D. C. Janu- 
ary 21, 1954. He was the last surviving grandson of Frederick 
Douglass and the son of Major Charles and Laura (Haley) 
Douglass. He was born in Cannandaigua, New York November 
27, 1881. At an early age the family brought him to Washing- 
ton, D. C. where he was trained in elementary and secondary 
schools before entering Phillips Exeter Academy from which he 
graduated in the class of 1901 and entered Harvard that fall. 
There he participated in football, rowing, and track before 
finishing in 1905. His experiences at Cambridge were unique in 
several respects. Stemming out of his grandfather’s acquaint- 
ance with President Eliot, young Douglass enjoyed the rare 
eee of warm personal contact with that great educator. 

oreover, his were the afternoon years of Harvard’s Golden Age 
with such giants as James, Munsterberg, Royce, and a galaxy of 
other notables seldom equaled and never surpassed there. 
Graduation from the college then, as always, afforded admission 
to “Harvard’s rarest fellowship”. Thousands have finished the 
professional and graduate schools, but the college alone is the 
gateway to Harvard’s genuine fraternity and spirit which an 
alumnus is never supposed to mention. 

Mr. Douglass married Miss Evelyn Dulaney in 1918 and 
she preceded him in death by a little over two years. To them 
was born one daughter, Jean, who is now a student at Morgan 
State College. She and a son, Dean Joseph H. Douglass of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, State College survive. The latter 
has already distinguished himself, after training at Fisk and 
Harvard, he served as Fulbright Lecturer in Social Work in the 
University of Egypt at Cairo 1952-53. Haley Douglass retired 
two years ago and he was working on what he hoped would be 
the. definitive life story of Frederick Douglass. He had as- 
sembled many of the materials (his rare memories and oral 
traditions, however, may now be lost) and it is hoped that his 
brilliant son may in time complete the work. Mr. Douglass 
fervently wished this work to be his crowning achievement and 
it is regrettable that he did not finish it. 

Haley Douglass was a “Harvard man” and, true to that 
tradition, did not talk about it. Through fifty years he personi- 
fied the ideal of human dignity in Washington, D. C. and neigh- 
boring Maryland communities, where his record refutes the 
dictum that a man is not without honor except in his own com- 
munity. His career was full of activities including forty-six 
years of high school teaching in Washington, D. C., where he 
taught hundreds of boys and girls among whom were such men 
as Charles Drew, Charles Houston, William Hastie, and Ellis 
Rivers. His special subjects were natural sciences and history 
in which no student ever missed some of the inspiring tradition 
of Frederick Douglass, which was a legitimate fascination. Mr. 
Douglass also trained athletic teams and his students universally 
loved him, which is a tribute to any teacher. His instruction went 
beyond the classroom and laboratory and projected into the 
community and life. He had a passion of concern about the 
fortunes: and hopes of colored people—an inheritance, no 
doubt, from his noble lineage. 

The town of Highland Beach, Maryland, whose beach- 
front Mr. Douglass owned, and its development are one of his 
monuments. This village he served at different times as Mayor 
for a quarter of a century and he was ever vigilant in maintain- 
ing its dignity and tone out of reverence for his father who 
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THE NEGRO IN PEORIA, 


Records of early Peoria reveal that 
the first Negro to come here was Jean 
Baptiste Point de Saible, a French- 
speaking mulatto from Santo 
Domingo. Point de Saible is out- 
standing in Illinois history as the 
first permanent settler of Chicago. 
He is described by a contemporary 
British army officer as “a handsome 
Negro well-educated and settled at 
Eschikagou.”! 


This stalwart pioneer lived in 
Peoria for at least ten years, during 
which time he became outstanding 
in business, agriculture, and politics. 
He purchased the house and land of 
Jean Baptiste Maillet at “Old Peorias 
Fort,” March 13, 1773. Testimony 
is found that this French-speaking 
Negro cultivated land and built a 
house between the old fort, above the 
present Mary street and the new 
settlement which was below the 
present Liberty street. In 1778 he 
married an Indian woman. His 
name is signed to a Memorial to 
Congress in 1807 asking that early 
settlers at Peoria be granted land 
donations. Congress in March, 1808, 
granted the prayers of the petitioners 
by passing suitable legislation. In 
1815 Point de Saible was able to 
prove that both before ‘and after the 
year 1783 he had resided at Peoria, 
that he was the head of a family, 
and that he had improved a small 
farm of about thirty acres situated 
between Old Fort and Village de 
Maillet as early as the year 1780. He 
was, therefore entitled to two tracts 
of four hundred acres each. He 
must have proved his citizenship, else 
he could not have claimed or proved 
his claim to the land.? 


Point de Saible left Peoria and 
became the first permanent settler in 
Chicago about 1790. 


At “the place of evil smell,” de 
Saible erected a frontier establish- 
ment consisting of a large wooden 
homestead, bakehouse, smokehouse, 
poultry house, and dairy; a workshop 
and a horse mill; a barn and two 


By Romeo B, GARRETT 


Bradley University 


stables. Here the Pottawatomie came 
to trade; and the English and French 
exploring and fighting for dominance 
in the back-country, stopped to rest 
and replenish their stores. Reclaimed 
from the prairie and wrested from 
the wilderness, this solitary frontier 
settlement became the seed-bed of 
skyscrapers and factories. Its trad- 
ing post was the progenitor of the 
wheat-pit and its workshop the proto- 
type for factories and mills. The 
canoes and pirogues that stopped here 
foreshadowed the commerce of after- 
years.3 

A study of de Saible has been 
made by Ernest E. East, State 
Archival Assistant of the [Illinois 
State Library and a resident of 
Peoria, who produced proof of the 
burial place of this pioneer. He says 
in the Peoria Journal-Transcript of 
August 5, 1934. 

Proof of the death of de Saible at 
St. Charles, Mo. in 1818, first an- 
nounced by the Journal-Transcript, 
clears a mystery that has puzzled 
historians for half a century and 
completes a remarkable documented 
story of the French mulatto who was 
a dweller in Old Peoria at least six 
years before becoming the first 
permanent settler of Chicago. An 
obscure entry in the French language 
found in the parish book of burials 
in St. Charles Boromeo Church made 
it necessary to discard an old story 
widely published that de Saible died 
in Peoria. 

Of Point de Saible one student of 
early Chicago, Milo M. Quaife, has 
written : 

He was true pioneer of civiliza- 
tion, leader of the unending pro- 
cession of Chicago’s swarming 
millions. Even in his mixed blood he 
truly represented the future city, for 
where else is a greater conglomera- 
tion of races and breeds assembled 
together 

The earliest Negro migrants to 
Peoria were refugees from slavery on 
Southern plantations. Most of these 
passed through to Canada and points 
east. 

Peoria gradually became an im- 
portant terminal on what was known 
as the “underground railroad.” This 
was for the purpose of aiding run- 
away slaves from the South to escape 


to Canada. The members were well 
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organized. The slaves were trans- 
ported mostly at night and hidden 
away in the day time. The hiding 
places were called “depots.” The 
man living at the depot was called 
an “agent” and the man who trans- 
ported the Negroes was known as 
the “conductor.” There was a 
secret code knock and when one of 
the agents heard this knock on his 
door in the middle of the night he 
knew it was the conductor from the 
next station south bringing a cargo 
of slaves. The greatest secrecy had 
to be maintained in keeping the 
slaves in the day time to prevent 
their neighbors from finding them. 
The slave owners from the South 
seldom came North but offered re- 
wards for their capture. Illinois had 
a fugitive slave law which imposed a 
heavy fine on any one aiding a Negro 
to escape. In the day time various 
types of hiding places were used. 
Slaves were hidden under straw 
stacks, under floors of houses, in 
caves, in the woods, and sometimes 
in the wells. Who the operators of 
the railroads were was fairly well 
known in every neighborhood, but 
they were masters in covering up 
their identity, thus making it difficult 
to find evidence. The Peoria station 
was located on the corner of Jeffer- 
son and Liberty Streets, where now 
stands the Jefferson Hotel.‘ 


On September 5, 1842, the agent 
of the underground station in Peoria 
was apprehended as he was aiding 
three Negro slaves, two women and a 
child, to escape to Canada. A 
magistrate sent to arrest the agent 
was assaulted but gained possession 
of the slaves and placed them in jail 
in Knoxville, Illinois, to await arrival 
of their owner. A crowd of a dozen 
abolitionists who gathered at the jail 
demanded release of the prisoners, 
but was ignored. In compliance with 
the fugitive slave law Sheriff Peter 
Franz of Knoxville advertised in the 
newspaper several days later that he 
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was holding five runaway slaves, a 
mother and her four children, for 
their master.® 


The fight against slavery was not 
without the help of local Negroes. 
The best known and most militant 
Negro Peorian in the fight for free- 
dom was Thomas Lindsey who came 
here in 1826 from Kentucky.’ Mr. 
Lindsey became the first market 
master and jacquired considerable 
property in Peoria.’ His descendants 
have contributed much to the pro- 
gress of this city. 


On April 2, 1858, the colored 
citizens of Peoria celebrated the anni- 
versary of the emancipation of the 
slaves in the West Indies and spoke 
hopefully of the day when their peo- 
ple in the South would also be re- 
leased from bondage. The meeting 
was held at the Fair Grounds. 
George Janver was chairman and 
Augustus Dobbins was orator.’ 


Peoria Negroes not only held 
meetings in the interest of freedom 
for their brothers and sisters, but 
they worked and saved to buy free- 
dom for some of their relatives. One 
such Negro was Robert Allen, an 
ex-slave who had worked as a free 
man in Peoria for twelve years to 
earn money with which he hoped to 
buy freedom for his mother and his 
three younger brothers and a sister, 
all held in bondage on a Mississippi 
plantation. Now with the money 
in the bank he wrote their master 
asking his terms. He received this 
reply as reported by the Peoria 
Weekly Republican :'° 

Jackson, Miss. 
February 1857. 
“Robert Allen: 

“In reply to yours of the 23rd, Dec. 
ult., just received I have to state that 
Ellen and her son David, and daughter 
Mary Jane are still my property and 
that John and Asa were drowned 
crossing the Tenn. River in the month 
of January 1850. Since Richmond 
(Allen’s father) left Huntsville, Ellen 
has had three babies and is now as 
far as I know entirely satisfied with 
her situation. 

Whether satisfied or not, they are 
not for sale and during my life time 
will never be sold to go to a free 
State. 

Having answered your inquiry, I 
close this note with the request that 
I shall receive no more communica- 
tions from you on this subject.” 


(Signed) M. S. Watkins. 


During the period of slavery, the 
Anti-Slavery Society brought to 
Peoria Frederick Douglass, honored 
leader of the colored people. As 
recorded in the Peoria Register, the 
city’s first daily newspaper. Douglass 
spoke at Rouse’s Hall. The subject 
of his address was “Slavery.” After 
the program he tried to engage a 
hotel room for the night but no 
Peoria hotel would give him lodging. 
He walked the streets until morning 
to keep from freezing." 

After the Civil War had decided 
some of the rights of the colored 
people, Douglas returned to Peoria 
for another speech. He arrived from 
Elmwood, Illinois where he had been 
advised by friends that if lodging 
were again refused he should get in 
touch with Lawyer “Bob” Ingersoll, 
one of the leading abolitionists of 
Peoria, who would be sure to give 
him lodging for the night. The 
attitude-of the people had changed 
since his last visit and now the 
hotels were glad to entertain such a 
distinguished guest. 

An account of this is given by 
Frederick Douglass in his auto- 


biography LIFE AND TIMES as 


folows: 


A dozen years ago, or more, on 
one of the frostiest and coldest nights 
I ever experienced, I delivered a 
lecture in the town of Elmwood, 
Illinois twenty miles distance from 
Peoria. It was one of those bleak 
and flinty nights, when prairie winds 
pierce like needles, and a step on the 
snow sounds life a file on the steel 
teeth of a saw. My next appointment 
after Elmwood was on Monday night, 
and in order to reach it in time, it 
was necessary to go to Peoria the 
night previous, so as to take an early 
morning train, and I could accomplish 
this by leaving Elmwood after my 
lecture at midnight, for there was 
no Sunday train. So a little before 
the hour at which my train was ex- 
pected at Elmwood, I started for the 
station with my friend Mr. Brown, 
the gentleman who had kindly enter- 
tained me during my stay. On the 
way I said to him, “I am going to 
Peoria with something of a dread of 
the place. I expect to be compelled 
to walk the streets of that city all 
night to keep from freezing.” I told 
him “that the last time I was there 
I could obtain no shelter at any hotel, 
and that I feared I should meet a 
similar exclusion tonight.” Mr. 
Brown was visibly affected by the 
statement, and for sometime was 
silent. At last, as if suddenly dis- 
covering a way out of a painful 
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situation, he said, “I know a man in 
Peoria, should the hotels be closed 
against you there, who would gladly 
open his doors to you—-a man who 
will receive you at any hour of the 
night, and in any weather, and that 
man is Robert G. Ingersoll.” “Why,” 
said I, “It would not do to disturb a 
family at such a time as I shall arrive 
there, on a night so cold as this.” 
“No matter about the hour, “he said; 
“neither he nor his family would be 
happy if they thought you were 
shelterless on such a night. I know 
Mr. Ingersoll, and that he will be 
glad to welcome you at midnight or 
at cockcrow.” I became interested by 
this description of Mr. Ingersoll. 
Fortunately I had no occasion for 
disturbing him or his family. I 
found quarters at the best hotel in the 
city for the night. In the morning 
I resolved to know more of this now 
famous and noted “infidel.” I gave 
him an early call, for I was not so 
abundant in cash as te refuse 
hospitality in a strange city when on 
a mission of “good will to men.” 
The experiment worked admirably. 
Mr. Ingersoll was at home, and if | 
have ever met a man with real living 
human sunshine in his face, and 
honest, manly kindness in his voice, 
I met one who possessed these quali- 
ties that morning. I received a wel- 
come from Mr. Ingersoll and his 
family which would have been a 
cordial to the bruised heart of any 
proscribed and storm-beaten stranger, 
and one which I can never forget or 
fail to appreciate. Perhaps there 
were Christian ministers and Christ- 
ian families in Peoria at that time by 
whom I might have been received in 
the same gracious manner. In 
charity I am bound to say there 
probably were such ministers and 
such families, but I am equally bound 
to say that in my former visits to 
this place I had failed to find them. 
Incidents of this character have great- 
ly tended to liberalize my views as 
to the value of creeds in estimating 
the character of men. They have 
brought me to the conclusion that 
genuine goodness is the same, whether 
found inside or outside the church, 
and that to be an “infidel” no more 
proves a man to be selfish, mean and 
wicked, than to be evangelical proves 
him to be honest, just and human.!? 


After the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion had been issued by President 
Lincoln, there were doubts in the 
minds of many Peorians as to 
whether the newly-freed Negroes 
should have the right to vote. On 
September 20, 1865 the Peoria Coun- 
ty Democratic Convention formally 
expressed its opposition to allowing 
these newly-freed Negroes the right 
to vote. No legislation was passed 
to this effect." 


Negroes put up a terriffic battle for 
the right to vote. One such Negro 
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was David Strother, a barber,’* who 
later moved to El Paso, a near by 
town, and became the first legal 
voter in the United States as a re- 
sult of the 15th Amendment. A let- 
ter dated December 15, 1953 from 
Cassell C. Kingdon, prominent 
citizen of El Paso, to the author is as 
follows: 


I am the man who once spoke to 
you in the Methodist Church about 
the vote of David A. Strother in an 
nl Paso City election on Monday 
morning, April 4, 1870, which was 
the first legal Negro vote ever cast 
in the United States as a result of 
the 15th Amendment. 


We are writing this up extensively 
in the Centennial Book to be publish- 
ed next year and called the “El Paso 
Story.” 


We are aware that possibly some 
States may have allowed Negroes 
to vote under State laws prior to that 
time; I have not gone into that. The 
facts are that El Paso, Illinois was 
operating at that date under a 
Special Charter of the Legislature 
which called for its election one day 
earlier than the usual elections held 
in many places the next day, Tues- 
day. Mr. Strother came to the judges 
early when they opened, telling them 
that by the new 15th Amendment he 
should now be allowed to vote. He 
was back in a few minutes after 
they told him they would look into it, 
and this time he brought Mayor Jas. 
H. Wathen and Jacob Fishburn with 
him. They had some newspaper or 
other evidence showing the secre- 
tary (of State?) had declared the 
adoption of the amendment com- 
pleted the Wednesday before, on 
March 30, 1870. Judge Wm. Neifing 
knew it was being approved by the 
States, but did not know it had been 
promulgated by the government in 
Washington. He was permitted the 
vote after consultation with the other 
Judges. 


The affair made Associated Press 
wires at the time: an obscure Negro 
barber had cast a legal vote! To 
those of us who knew David A. 
Strother, and knew how intelligent 
and well read he was, we think no 
finer gentleman could have been 
chosen by selection to cast the first 
vote of his race. To us it was a 
milestone in human progress. 


His grave is not suitably marked 
in Evergreen Cemetery, but our El 
Paso Post No. 59, The American 
Legion is buying a monument suitably 
inscribed. To date we have not 
raised the money, but we feel we will 
be able to finance it. Charles 
Strother, Dave’s brother, also voted 
later that day. We are certain these 
votes were the first two (beating 
many others probably cast the next 
day on Tuesday’s elections) cast that 
were a result of the 15th Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


We hope this answers all your 
questions. 


Yours very truly, 

Cassell C. Kingdon, Cashier. 

Woodford County National Bank. 

The year 1871 marked an import- 
ant milestone in human progress for 
it was in this year that integration in 
the public schools began. As early 
as 1856 there was a school for color- 
ed children in Peoria. A small sum 
was contributed by the Board of 
Inspectors toward the conduct of this 
school for a short time in the Ward 
Chapel African Church—Peoria’s 
oldest Negro church having been 
organized in 1846.'° Lack of inter- 
est on the part of its patrons soon 
forced the school to close. And in 
the years immediately following there 
is no mention of it in the Board 
Reports.'® 


In 1860 Miss Rebecca Elliot came 
here from Cincinnati and conducted 
a colored school. The city con- 
tributed fifteen dollars per quarter 
of her pay and the parents of the 
children paid the remainder. The 
school was opened in the Ward 
Chapel African Methodist Church 
which was located at 409 Chestnut 
Street, '’ (now East State Street.) 


The Superintendent in the annual 
report of the Board in 1860 com- 
mented, “There has been a school for 
colored children taught part of the 
year, in the African Methodist 
Church. The number attending 
school during the term was thirty- 
one, of whom seven were males, and 
twenty-four females. The late action 
of the Board, putting this school on 
a footing similar to the others, so far 
as the expense of supporting it is 
concerned, by engaging a teacher 
permanently for the next year, is but 
just, so long as we have this class 
among us, if they attend in sufficient 
numbers to justify the expense.” 


This separate schoo] continued for 
ten years but changed locations four 
times. 

The seventeenth annual report of 
the Board of School Inspectors, 1871, 
announced that the colored school 
had been abolished since its last 
report. A petition of the colored 
citizens had been received in which 
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they had requested that their children 
might be allowed to attend the Dis- 
trict Schools. They pointed out that 
they were citizens, voters and tax- 
payers, and that the distance to the 
school and its limited and inferior 
system worked a hardship upon the 
children and deprived them of their 
rights. The report read, “To do 
justice and not confer a favor, the 
Board granted the request of the 
petitioners.” 


Educaion on the college level for 
all persons in Peoria was begun in 
1879 with the organization for 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute (now 
Bradley University) by Mrs. Lydia 
Bradley, wealthy christian minded 
woman. Mrs. Bradley implemented 
a policy of nondiscrimination toward 
all persons irrespective of sex, race, 
color or creed.’® Her interest in 
Negroes was manifested in several 
ways. One of the first scholarships 
given by Mrs. Bradley was given to a 
young Negro woman.’ She organ- 
ized and equipped the first Negro 
band in Peoria and named it the 
Bradley Band.” The popularity of 
this band lasted many years. She 
donated liberally and made sizeable 
loans to the Zion Baptist Church and 
Ward Chapel A. M. E. Church, the 
oldest Negro Churches in Peoria.” 
Early members state that these 
churches would not be existant today 
were it not for the invaluable assist- 
ance from Mrs. Bradley. 


The Peoria Colored Women’s Aid 
Club was organized in May 1899 by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsey Davis, the 
eldest daughter of the late Thomas 
Lindsey, pioneer citizen of the State. 
The object of this club at the time of 
its organization was charity, but as 
time passed and the membership 
grew, its vision broadened and it 
assumed activities along the lines of 
moral and civic improvement and 
social welfare. The social welfare 
activities have included: jail investi- 
gations, juvenile court services, work 
house visitations; contributions to 
educational institutions, help to 
needy students, relief to the sick and 
aid to the needy.” 

The Club has also worked with 
the “Associated Charities and the 
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Overseers of the Poor.” As a mem- 
ber of the Civic Federation, it has 
contributed to the establishment of 
the Peoria County Detention Home, 
and has rendered invaluable services 
to the various churches. A list of 
the distinguished persons who have 
been guests of the Club includes: 
Booker T. Washington, Mary Church 
Terrell, Hallie Q. Brown and Mary 
B. Talbert. This organization has 
given promise of becoming one of 
the most influential in the State, and 
a tremendous force for progress in 
Peoria.” 
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DON NEWCOMBE AND JESSE 
OWENS FEATURED IN “SPORT” 


Featured spots in April Sport 
Magazine are occupied by Don 
Newcombe, on the cover and dis- 
cussed in a story, “Big Newk Is 
Back.” One of the great track stars 
of all time, Jesse Owens, likewise is 
subject of the monthly Sport Special, 
“Jesse Owens—The Ebony Express.” 


Here is a sample of what SPORT 


says about Newcombe: 


Newcombe was a 20-game winner 
for the Dodgers in 1951 before being 
tapped for Army service and is a 
good bet to duplicate that figure this 
year, according to Roy Campanella, 
who ought to know. Campanella in- 
cluded the strapping, six-foot four- 
inch Newk in his barnstorming unit 
last fall and hasn’t stopped marvel- 
ing over him yet. 

“That Newk! He’s a real pistol,” 
Campy says. “He could hardly wait 
for his pitchin’ turn all through the 
tour. He'd a pitched every two days 
if he had his way, but I was the boss 
man and I was makin’ the assign- 
ments. 

“He’s pitchin’ to me one night and 
I calls time. ‘Say, boy,’ I says to 
him, ‘I ain’t seen you so quick in 
five years. What kind of food they 
feedin’ you in the Army?’ 

“Know what he says to me? He 
says, ‘You ain’t seen nothin’ yet. I’m 
savin’ my real fast one for next 
summer.’ You know, I think he 
meant it, too!” 

Dodger president Walter O’Malley 
is another who thinks Newcombe 
meant it. “We had a great club last 
season,” O’Malley points out, “but 
now that Newcombe’s back with us, 
we're at least 50 per cent stronger. 
Look at it this way. We were the 
best team in the league last year and 
this year we'll have the added ad- 
vantage of a proved 20-game winner. 
I'd be playing coy if I didn’t admit 
I’m exceedingly confident about this 
coming season.” 

O'Malley and ex-manager Charlie 
Dressen had their differences last 
October but they agreed whole-heart- 


edly on one point. That point was 
Newcombe and what his return 
would mean to Brooklyn this year. 

As interesting as is the article 
about Newcombe, those who worship 
athletic herves will read with even 
greater interest the SPort Special 
about Jesse Owens, a portion of 
which follows: 

He was the best all ‘round track 
man who ever lived. He was later 
than, but belonged with, Ruth and 
Tilden and Jones and Weissmuller 
and Helen Wills. Maybe he was bet- 
ter at his business than they had 
ever been. There were always con- 
tenders for whatever records they 
had set. There was never anybody 
in the same league with Jesse Owens 
who ran straight up and down like a 
gazelle in a clear field and who al- 
ways smiled after he won and always 
agreed with what the newspapers said 
he said. 

His victories came one after the 
other in an apparently endless 
stream. In the mid-Thirties, it seem- 
as if Jesse Owens was always running 
and always winning. He won in the 
college meets, in the big national 
AAU events and, finaliy, in the 
Olympics. You have to think of 
the 1936 Olympics as Jesse Owens’. 
He ran in four events, including the 
400-meter relay, and won them all 
with record-breaking performances. 
In the relay, he turned in a decisive 
100-meter lap. Despite the booming 
Nazi propaganda which threatened to 
drown out everything else in Berlin 
that summer, Jesse Owens emerged 
as the only superman in the Olympic 
Stadium. Even the huge German 
crowds applauded in wonder as 
Owens flew across thc finish line with 
a burst of speed that no human be- 
ing could equal. 

Today, in Berlin, you can find his 
name repeated again and again in 
the bronze plaque embedded in the 
Marathon Gate of the Olympic 
Stadium. 

The April issue of Sport contains 
a significant chapter of the history 
of the Negro in sports. 
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BABY DODDS: DRUMMER EXTRAORDINARY 


The thin, brown-faced little fel- 
low who stood outside the New 
Orleans Tulane Theater listened in- 
tently to the symphonic music which 
drifted from its halls. He especial- 
ly loved the flute passages which he 
could hear above the din of the New 
Orleans street. To be a flutist was 
his life ambition. But he was des- 
tined not to play a flute in a sym- 
phony orchestra for the same reason 
that he was not permitted to enter 
the hall and listen to the music as 
others of his age were doing. His 
skin was brown instead of white. But 
Warren “Baby” Dodds, born in New 
Orleans on Christmas Eve, 1894, 
never forgot the music he heard, nor 
did he live many moments out of 
range of the type of music he was 
permitted to play, New Orleans jazz. 
He became a master at the drums 
and although the discrimination 

- against his race forbade him a place 
in a symphony orchestra, he made a 
contribution to America’s original 
folk music which brought him inter- 
national fame. 


Johnny Dodds, Baby’s older broth- 
er, became the greatest of the New 
Orleans clarinetists. Baby was only 
fifteen years old when John began 
playing clarinet, and he, too, wanted 
some of the applause which the 
youngster received from neighbor- 
hood chums. Since a flute was out 
of the question he decided on drums. 
But Warren Dodds, the father of the 
two, told Baby that one instrument 
around the house was enough. So 
Baby constructed his own crude 
drums from old tin cans. He made 
drum sticks from some chair rounds 
and, he recalls, “By gimmy, I come 
to make a noise.” 


But Baby Dodds was not satisfied 
with homemade drums. He soon 
left home and worked at the only 
jobs he could find to earn enough 
to buy real ones. First he was a 
butler and handyman for a wealthy 
New Orleans family. Later he did 
menial labor at Mentes bag factory. 
He saved his meager earnings and 


By Larry Gara, University of Mexico 


bought a set of drums, secondhand 
and one piece at a time. He also 
saved enough to take lessons from 
two of the city’s best drum teachers, 
Dave Perkins and Walter Grundy. 


The efforts of the young drummer, 
however, were not yet equal to the 
standards set by the older New Or- 
leans musicians. When Baby made 
arrangements to “sit in” with Kid 
Ory’s top notch band, which included 
his brother, Johnny, the Ory musi- 
cians walked off the stand one by 
one in protest. This hurt the lad’s 
feelings but didn’t end his efforts. 
It only made him work harder so 
as to be able to play with the greats 
of his day. His determination suc- 
ceeded. He began playing dates for 
dances with Willie Hightower’s 
young band, the American Stars. 
Later he joined Frankie Dusen’s 
Eagle Band, which gave him experi- 
ence playing parade dates for 
funerals and_ social occasions. 
Dodds also played with various 
groups in New Orleans’ famed 
tenderloin district, and in a night 
club with a band led by Oscar 
“Sunny” Celestin. 


Meanwhile the young drummer 
was not satisfied merely to get work. 
He constantly studied ways of im- 
proving his drumming. To him 
drumming was an art and he could 
not rest until he had achieved just 
the right effect from his instrument. 
He listened intently to he older drum- 
mers and asked them for pointers. 
He learned how to do the difficult 
press roll after deciding exactly what 
kind of roll he preferred. He insert- 
ed his own style in all these things 
and added something different, his 
famous shimmy beat. While play- 
ing dance music Baby Dodds learned 
to dance and shimmy as well as play, 
and it quickly brought him fame as a 
drummer. 


But there was no trickery in 
Dodds’ drumming. He thought al- 
ways in terms of group activity, keep- 
ing in mind the fundamental purpose 


of his playing. The drum was 
important. It should both furnish 
rhythm and add to the melody, 
thought Dodds. Years later he said, 
“You can’t get into a locked house 
without a key, and the drum is the 
key to the band.” 


In 1919 Baby joined the Fate 
Marable dance band which played 
on the Mississippi riverboats 
operated by the Streckfus Line. 
With a group of young musicians, 
including Louis Armstrong, Pops 
Foster, and Johnny St. Cyr, Baby 
further improved his technique. The 
first trips they made up the river 
brought home again the fact that 
their racial background was to 
influence their lives and_ their 
careers. The band was booked as 
“Fate Marable and His Jaz-E-Saz 
Band” and when the patrons first saw 
them they only stared. Later they 
enjoyed the music, danced to the 
rhythm and perhaps forgot the color 
line. But Baby and the others were 
always relieved when they could 
play for the colored excursions, on 
Monday nights, out of St. Louis. 
Then they could mingle with the 
patrons and play with the relaxation 
which they knew was an essential part 
of a good performance. 


For all the musicians, and 
especially for Baby Dodds, the river- 
boat period of jazz was one of iearn- 
ing. Long nights on the boats and 
numerous rehearsals gave them am- 
ple opportunity to improve their 
techniques and master their instru- 
ments. Here Baby learned to read 
music rapidly, without “spelling out” 
the individual notes as previously. 
He also worked out a method of 
playing on the rims or shells of his 
drums rather than on the woodblock. 
Always aware of the total sound, 
Baby concluded that the woodblock 
sound was too harsh. With the rims 
he could blend more easily with the 
others and effect more subtle varia- 
tions. He also found it necessary to 


make a thorough study of the style 
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and personality of each musician 
with whom he played, in order to 
provide the type of drum foundation 
which would sound best and at the 
same time bring out the best in the 
other players. 


From the riverboats Baby Dodds 
went to one of the greatest jazz bands 
of all time, the King Oliver Band. 
He joined the band in California in 
1921 and stayed with Oliver when he 
took the group to Chicago for a 
famed three-year engagement in the 
Lincoln Gardens. Nightly the Oliver 
outfit played the best in dance music, 
and New Orleans music never sound- 
ed better. Besides King Oliver, who 
played trumpet, and Baby on drums, 
the group included Louis Armstrong 
on second trumpet, Johnny Dodds on 
clarinet, Honore Dutrey on trombone, 
Lil Hardin (later Mrs. Armstrong) 
on piano, and Bill Johnson on bass 
and banjo. 


The musicians played with feeling 
and good spirits and quite uncon- 
sciously made musical history. “We 
worked to make music,” said Baby, 
“and we played music to make people 
like it. The Oliver band played for 
the comfort of the people, not so 
they couldn’t hear, or so they had to 
put their fingers in their ears, 
nothing like that. Sometimes the 
hand played so softly you could hard- 
ly hear it, but still you knew the 
music was going. We played so 
soft that you could often hear the 
‘people’s feet dancing. The music 
was so soothing, and then when we 
put a little jump into it, the patrons 
just had to dance!” Numerous 
white musicians came to listen and to 
learn. Many nights the Paul White- 
man band members came to hear 
Oliver and sometimes they tried to 
write down the music as they listen- 
ed. To thwart such plagiarism 
Oliver often tore the names off the 
music sheets. 


The great Oliver band broke up in 
1924 and Baby spent the next two 
decades playing with numerous 
groups in Chicago, sometimes with 
those led by his brother John. But 

‘s versatility took him into a varietv 
of musical experiences. He played 
for large fourteen-piece bands, like 


those led by Hugh Swift and Charles 


Elgar. He played for shows and 
broadcasts. One job, at Chicago’s 
Three Deuces nightclub, even called 
for playing with only one other 

istrument, a guitar. Lonnie John- 
son played guitar and sang the blues 
while Baby backed him up with 
drums. To play with only a guitar 
required a very light touch but 
Baby’s technical skill enabled him to 
work softly using sticks instead of 
brushes. He could not get satis- 
faction from the latter and thought 
that using them was lazy. Baby 
Dodds believes that versatility is a 
part of a drummer’s training and that 
unless ond can play all sorts of music 
he is not a finished drummer. When 
he was asked to play for a dance 
recital given by Merce Cunningham 
Baby happily complied. To him the 
difficult assignment was just another 


job. 
Dodds’ ability soon brought him 


in demand as a recording artist and 
he made records with many of the 
greatest jazz groups. His first re- 
cording session was in 1923 when the 
great King Oliver band made its 
historic recordings in Richmond, 
Indiana. Later he recorded with the 
well known Jelly Roll Morton, who 
carefully supervised the most minute 
details of his recording dates. He 
helped form the rhythmic back- 
ground for some of Louis Arm- 
strong’s best recordings. He made 
many records with his brother 
Johnny's outfit, and with other 
groups including those led by Sidney 
Bechet, Art Hodes, and Bunk John- 
son. He made two series of drum 
solos and demonstrated on them that 
inbelievably intricate and interesting 
music could come out of drums alone. 


Baby is proud of his color and of 
his racial background but he feels 
that his ability to play jazz music did 
not come only from his Negro herit- 
age. Like many other jazz musicians 
Baby also has some Indian back- 
ground. One of his grandfathers 
was an Indian who used to send 
drum messages from one village to 
another in the hills of Alabama. He 
thinks perhaps his own ability came 
from this paternal grandfather. But 
Baby is not happy about the present 
state of jazz. He feels that young- 
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sters have failed to perpetuate the 
tradition of music that he helped to 
create and that the Negro is losing an 
important part of his culture. Baby 
saw white people mock and ridicule 
the Negro style of music when he 
first began to play. Later he saw 
them learn to like it and many of 
them try to play it. They played it 
in their way but they learned from 
the Negro musicians. In Europe 
Baby saw musicians, critics and 
record collectors who recognized the 
genius of the New Orleans Negro 
dance music and he was proud to 
hear recordings in France that he 
had made twenty years earlier. 


At times Baby Dodds met with 
discrimination because of his color. 
He always recognized that even in 
the field of dance music a white 
musician could go further than a 
Negro. The white musicians wh» 
took the Negro music to New. York 
~ained fame and fortune far beyond 
that of those from whom they got the 
music. Once, when Baby suffered 
a serious fall, he was refused treat- 
ment at a white hospital in Chicago. 
At another time the owner of a club 
where Baby played asked him not to 
fraternize or drink with the white 
patrons. But these things have not 
embittered Baby Dodds. He does not 
use such incidents to idict all white 
Americans or to create more preju- 
dice on the part of individuals only. 
He gains satisfaction from remember- 
ing the large numbers of people of 
all races who have enjoyed his music, 
danced to his rhythm, and borrowed 
some of the joy of his playing. 


Baby Dodds has too much to do 
to brood over the prejudices of a 
few. Having suffered three strokes 
he has refused to remain in a sick- 
bed, but each time has tried to regain 
enough strength and energy to play 
the music he loves. And he has 
succeeded. Last summer he dictated 
his entire autobiography into a tape 
recorder. Later he made some re- 
cordings with a trio and a band. 
The well known jazz critic and 
author, William Russell, who feels 
that drumming is rapidly becoming 
a lost art, began recording a series 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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TWO WOMEN OF PROMINENCE 


By MarcurriTeE CARTWRIGHT 


A New Star Is Born 


On that long-awaited Friday morn- 
ing the world-famous New York 
Times handed down its decision “One 
of the most arresting debuts to come 
abong this season—” it began. 
Warming up to its subject, it exulted: 
“It would be difficult to conceive of 
' a vocalist coming to the stage with 
fuller bounty of natural and culti- 
vated resources than are possessed by 
Miss Holloman. To begin with, her 
voice is incredibly light and airy, 
clear and just tinged at the edges 
with sweetness. It is balanced, and 
throughout its entire range, is 
capable of a bird-like coloratura, yet 
equally adequate to the easy, middle- 
register rendition of difficult florid 
passages... .” 

But this was one of the more con- 
servative estimates of Charlotte 
Holloman’s singing. Wrote the 
austere N. Y. Herald Tribune: “An 
extraordinarily gifted young soprano 

(who) demonstrated a vocal 
range and facility nothing short of 
phenomenal. She executed stagger- 
ingly difficult arias...” And so the 
paeans of praise were heaped on this 
relatively unknown young singer. As 
she stood taking her bows among 
the floral tributes banked high about 
the piano before a jam-packed 
audience (an extraordinary feat in 
itself) in Town Hall, one of the kall’s 
employees commented: “I’ve never 
seen a singer with so much voice, so 
much beauty, so many friends, and 
so many flowers.” 

Who is this Charlotte Holloman? 
In a few years all concert goers will 
know the answer to this question, but 
at this point she is relatively an un- 
known. 

In recalling the Holloman story, 
one’s mind goes back a dozen years 
when the search was on by 50 top- 
flight artists and photographers 
who were seeking the most beautiful 


Negro college co-ed to be dubbed 
“Miss Collgiate America”. Without 
her knowledge, someone else had 
entered the photograph of Charlotte, 
—(then Charlotte Wesley), and she 
won handily. Up to this time, the 
name “Wesley” to most people meant 
her distinguished father,—Charles 
Wesley, president of Central State 
College at Wilberforce, and president 
of the ASNLH. 


But even after this brief excursion 
into the limelight, Charlotte refused 
to take the matter seriously. She 
continued as the care-free, fun-loving, 
happy, co-ed and very-much-better- 
than-average student at Howard Uni- 
versity. She continued to be well- 
liked and popular with the student 
body, even though now she had to 
tread between the Scylla of a famous 
father and the charybdis of national- 
ly recognized good looks. 


Perhaps this was because, among 
her gifts, she also possessed a wise 
and devoted mother and grand- 
mother who had instilled in her 
balance and good sense. Little of the 
acclaim and circumstance of her 
favored position touched her deeply. 


The discovery that she could sing 
came relatively late and was ac- 
cidental. Long-time friend and as- 
sociate of her parents was Todd Dun- 
can who had won renown as a teacher 
and discoverer of young talent even 
before he gained world-wide recog- 
nition as a singer. To him must be 
credited the discoverv of Charlotte’s 
gift and he was insistent that her 
family try to persuade her to make 
singing her career. He. himself, be- 
came her first teacher and later they 
appeared in concerts together 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 
They sang excerpts from “Porgy and 
Bess” and the freshness of the young 
singer’s unspoiled school-girl charm 


and her clear soprano voice enthrall- 
ed her audiences. 


A brilliant artistic future seemed 
inevitable. Charlotte Wesley had 
everything,—youth, beauty, talent, 
and hosts of friends and well-wishers. 


But then entered handsome Dr. 
John Holloman. “Careers and mar- 
riage don’t mix” warned her friends, 
and Charlotte had to do some deep 
soul searching before she said “Yes”. 
But she had seen the value of a 
happy family life in her own parents’ 
home. She knew exactly what she 
wanted and, what was even more 
important,—she knew what she wanted 
most. It was not a career. This 
could wait, but marriage to the 
promising, good-hoking young 
physician could not. So they were 
married and the young couple took 
up residence in New York where 
Charlotte settled down to quiet 
domesticity. The young doctor con- 
centrated on his rapidly growing 
practice and, in due course. there was 
little Charlotte. Now the wise young 
mother devoted herself entirely to 
what she considered her most import- 
ant project to date. 


But, as little Charlotte grew, the 
insistence of the musical side of the 
housewife and mother,—came to the 
fore. Little Charlotte was growing 
up, was now in school. and certainly 
didn’t want mummy always hanging 
around. 

So the young singer returned to 
Columbia, took a graduate degree in 
music, and resumed her private voice 
lessons. About this time she was 
given a chance to try out for a part 
in “The Barrier”, her first Broadway 
role. She was accepted on her first 
try and immediately attracted favor- 
able notice from the critics. Next 
followed “My Darlin’ Aida” in which 
she donned dark make-up and played 
a minor role while understudying 
for the lead, who proved to enjoy the 


best of health and never missed a 
performance, 
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Charlotte Holloman and her daughter with Birthday Party Guests 


However, by now Charlotte rea- 
lized that her future lay in the more 
difficult and exacting field of concert 
work, and she hitched her wagon on 
this star. 

There followed local appearances 
and during the last campaign she 
was invited by Mrs. Preston Davie 
of the New York Republican Com- 
mittee to sing at the testimonial they 
gave the then Senator John Foster 
Dulles. 

Her press comments grew longer, 
her scrapbook thicker. Critics 
wrote of her “delicate pianissimo,” 
“the beauty of her lyrical passages”. 
Said one observer, after hearing her 
sing: “It would be hard to imagine 
a singer more first class vocally, 
aesthetically, or more thoroughly en- 
joyed.” 


Though she herself is a member 
of the Delta Sorority, the AKA’s of 
Baltimore presented her in concert 
with the distinguished Washington 
Post critic, Paul Hume. Hume gain- 
ed national prominence when, in an 
overly frank manner, he gave his 
evaluation of Margaret Truman’s 
talent and gained the president’s ire 
thereby. His evaluation of Charlotte’s 
talents was eagerly awaited. It 
developed that this president’s daugh- 
ter fared better than did that other 
president’s. 

Charlotte’s path has seemingly 
been strewn with roses—and in many 
ways such has been the case,—but 
still not wholly so. Genius has been 
defined as the infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Behind every success 
lie hours of disciplined practice, 
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struggle, sacrifice, personal incon- 
venience, aim for perfection, and 
plain hard work. It is this side of 
the story that is less often told, be- 
cause only to those who have gone 
through it is it really known. 


The gifted, attractive, Charlotte 
will have the music world at her 
feet,—but she has paid and will pay 
the price. She knows this, and I 
believe she will continue to do so 
cheerfully. Her path, of course, will 
not be as hard as some, for she has 
so much to start with. She has 
played the piano since she was four, 


majored in music in college which 
has provided her a firm musical 
foundation. We requested a message 
for the young readers of the Negro 
History Bulletin, asking if it was not 
true that the magnificent perform- 
ance was not the culmination of years 
of hard work. She replied: “That’s 
putting it mildly. I have high ideals 
and have prepared for my debut for 
ten years. I know no one who has 
achieved perfection without hard 
work.” “But” she cautioned, “please 
say I am still working.” Charlotte 
still thinks and talks in terms of 
“making the grade.” Perhaps it is 
precisely because of this that one can 
be so confident she will do so. 


Pioneers of Long Ago 


By Jesse H. Roy 
AND GENEVA C. TURNER 
ILLUSTRATED BY Lois M. JONES 
An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word 
Pictures of the Great. Pioneers 
of Long Age fills a gap in his- 


tory taught pupils on the inter- 
mediate grade levels. 


Well Illustrated 
263 Pages Price $4.00 


Associated Publishers 


1538 - 9th Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE LADY CONGRESSMAN FROM OHIO 


During February, concentration 
on Brotherhood and Negro History 
brought forth its usual spate of 
speeches. However, one of the most 
effective was delivered not by a 
member of a persecuted minority or 
from one of a lower sociv-economic 
group, but from someone who had 
to transcend the limitations of 
wealth, social heritage and sheltered 
living, one Frances P. Bolton. R. 
Ohio. 

Her uncompromising demand that 
all racial and religious prejudice be 
wiped out was, of course, appropriate 
to the occasion,—a gathering of the 
B’nai Brith Business and Professional 
Chapter of Washington, D. C. But 
this should not be mistaken for = 
mere theme song befitting the oc- 
casion. For this speech was not just 
tailor-made merely to impress a 
limited group of listeners who are 
so often persecuted because of their 
religious beliefs. Constancy and 
persistence are among the Congress- 
man’s outstanding virtues. 

During the last U.N. Assembly, 
not being from the State of Ohiv, I 
paid small attention to the U.S. 
delegate who was appointed to the 
Ad Hoc Committee. Yet one of the 
concerns of this committee was the 
grevious South African controversy 
which I had followed through the 
years with mounting sorrow and 
despair. Each time the issue had 
arisen there had been dreary, 
monotonous speeches and debates,— 
circumvention, temporizing, surrend- 
er to political expediency and ob- 
struction, plus moral timidity, hesi- 
tancy, evasion and  double-talk. 
Competency has been battered about. 
Does the South African racial situa- 
tion endanger friendly relations 
among nations? Is apartheid in- 
compatible with the Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights? Does the word “intervene” 
(Article II paragraph 7) even pre- 
clude discussion? And _ through 
each of the Assembly sessions, the 
arguments have droned on and on. 

This year there was nothing that 
suggested that the deliberations 


would in any way differ. But this 
assumption did not take into account 
the Congressman* delegate from 
Ohio. Who is this small brown- 
haired woman who changed the pat- 
tern? 

Frances Bolton has been elected 
eight times to the Congress and has 
a long and enviable record of public 
service. She was first elected to fill 
her late husband’s expired term in 
1940. Her son is also a Congress- 
man, making them the only mother 
and son combination now in the 
government. Her life seems to have 
been directed toward helping others, 
and those receiving her help have 
been of quite diverse origin and 
background. 

The consistency of her character 
has been demonstrated both in and 
out of government. She is a trustee 
of both Meharry and Tuskegee,— 
she has contirbuted to the NAACP, 
to the Urban League and greatly to 
the cause closest to her heart,—which 
is nursing. To Negroes this has 
meant providing genrous moral 
and financial support toward the 
elimination of segregation in that 
field. She was the author of the 
Bolton Bill which set up the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps during World 
War II and a major proviso was 
that the money be spent without re- 
gard to race, color or creed. 

Her life, then, has never been one 
of indifference to the lot of minor- 
ities, but rather she has addressed 
herself to the realization of the 
American ideal. It is clear that she 
believes passionately in the equality 
of people. She early recognized the 
danger of Communism, but she also 
saw that the most powerful bulwark 
against it is a wholehearted commit- 
ment to the things democracy stands 
for. 

In her U. N. speech on the South 
African situation, which was broad- 
cast to the world, a new moral force 
was unleashed. 

With economy of words, and in 
a forthright manner, the situation 
was first set in proper political and 


historical chronology. The com- 


Mrs. FRANCES PAYNE BOLTON 
(Republican, Ohio) 


plexity of the situation was conceded, 
but also admitted was the under- 
standable impatience of the people 
involved. Distinction was made 
with irrefutable logic and crystal 
clarity between the legally sanctioned 
racism of Dr. Malan and the extra- 
legal, bitterly-fought Jimcrowism in 
the U. S. Correctly concluded Mrs. 
Bolton: “The trend of events makes 
the difference.” 

No one can argue against the fact 
that the trend in this country is in 
the direction of equality under the 
law. Progress is slow, too slow— 
but we do continue to make progress. 

Yet the U. S. delegate did not use 
this fact as a shield for our short- 
comings. “We have imperfections in 
the U. S. in the matter of race re- 
lations,” conceded Mrs. Bolton. 
Then followed one of the most forth- 
right statements ever to be heard in 
the halls of the U. N. There was a 
newspaper strike on that day, and her 
words were lost to many who might 
ordinarily have read them. They 
could have been the subject of a 
dozen editorials—but the editorial 
writers also observed the picket line. 
For this reason it is felt that a good 
purpose is served by quoting ex- 
cerpts from one part of this memor- 
able speech: 
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Representative Bolton at Her Desk 


“If you will permit, Mr. Chairman, 
I would address myself for a moment 
to all those countries who still be- 
lieve that there can be salvation—or 
even survival—in separating one 
group of men from another. Yes, I 
must include some of the elements in 
my own country,.... .we have not 
solved all of (our) many problems 


But we in this country are learn- 
ing with ever-increasing speed that 
the world may say we have problems 
as yet unsolved. But Negro Ameri- 
cans in the U. S. are truly Americans 
who would not change their heritage 
if they could. They have shown this 
by their willingness to serve in all 
areas of life, not as a distinct and 
separate group, but as Americans. 
There is no fear among us. We are 
learning that as we rub shoulders we 
gain experience which can be gained 
only when we come toyether. 


Fellow members... beg you 
with all my heart and with the deep 
humility of experience to understand 
that if you will take your problem to 
heart as we did, and still are doing, 
making the same mistakes, but ob- 
serving patience and offering the 
privilege of freedom to the individual 
as we have done, you will find that 
cooperation between peoples, not 
segregation and separation, slow and 


difficult as the process may be, is the 
way to salvation 

We are clear as to the prin- 
ciples of human rights that are at 
stake-———-the general Assembly can 
best deal with the present question 
by re-affirming its belief in the funda- 
mental wisdom and universal validity 
of the human rights provisions of 
the Charter...” 

In the Washington Speech, she 
warned her audience that prejudice 
would have to be put down “wherever 
it raises its head, whether we are the 
victims or not......an attack on any 


group endangers everyone’s free- 
dom.” 
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Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide a Se Study of 
the Negro in American “An 
outline of ~ material 

Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
costal study. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American History. “ An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruovt. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

. (Bve.) 1 


EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 
of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 


Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953 

Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Send Materials For The 


Necro History BULLETIN 


to 


ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 


1538 NINTH ST., N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BLACK MAN IN 


GRADUATING CLASSES 


Why not present your school library the following books as a 
memorial of your class: 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


HARRIET TUBMAN 
WORD PICTURES OF THE GREAT 


WHITE AMERICA 
NEGRO POETS AND THEIR POEMS 


ALL FIVE OF THESE VALUABLE BOOKS 


SPECIAL PRICE — $12.00 


After that date the regular prices 


Order today, tomorrow may be a day too late! 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W.— — Washington 1, D.C. 
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THE LIFE OF THE TEACHER 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, I appreciate the compliment 
of being asked to address vou on this 
occasion. I have not had the privi- 
lege for some time of discussing 
problems of education with any large 
group of secondary school people. 
I have a genuine interest in doing so. 
This is not merely because of the 
common goals of schools and col- 
leges, but also because, as many of 
you know, Wesleyan is venturing on 
several fronts into areas of active 
contribution to primary and second- 
ary education. I am _ particularly 
glad, therefore, at this time to have 
a chance to discuss a feature of our 
problem which I think is both cen- 
tral and appreciably neglected. It 
has to do with the teacher and his 
own personal growth. I have ‘n 
mind the vast bulk of our private 
and public secondary school teachers, 
as well as the majority of our col- 
lege teachers. 


Every profession is often the ob- 
ject of parody, satire, or other form 
of humorous criticism. College pro- 
fessors are notorious as the butts of 
such jokes. The latest definition of 
a college professor that I have heard 
is that he is a “research worker wired 
for sound.” Stories about his absent- 
mindedness are legion. College 
deans also come in for some of this. 
The dean of freshmen has been de- 
fined as a mouse that is trying to 
become a rat. The dean has been 
defined as a man who doesn’t know 
enough to teach but knows too much 
to become a college president. And 
there are, of course, some juicy ones 
on college presidents, perhaps among 
the best of which, though old, is the 
story of the small college which 
wrote to the speaker’s bureau of 1 
large Midwestern university asking 
for a Commencement speaker, and 
specifying that they would like the 
speaker to be no one lower than a 
dean, and that they would like him 
to be a wit. The reply in effect said 


Part of an address by President 
Victor L. Butterfield of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. 


that there was nothing lower than a 
dean, that they didn’t have a wit, 
but if they wanted a couple of half- 
wits, they had a vice-president and 
a president who would oblige. I pre- 
sume there are similar stories cir- 
culating about headmasters, but 
whether the fact that I haven’t heard 
any is attributable to my failure to 
circulate among them, or to their 
singular lack of any weaknesses <o 
pick on, I must leave to you to decide. 
These jibes are made at teachers 
generally, however. There is the one 
that says “Those that can’t, teach,’ 
and the follow-up that “Those that 
can’t teach, teach teachers.” 


Now we ought in principle to ac- 
cept some of these jibes in good faith 
and laugh with the rest when we are 
the object of them. Certainly any 
individual or any profession which 
takes itself too seriously needs this 
kind of puncturing. A fundamentl 
humility about ourselves is a condi- 
tion of both our happiness and our 
success, indeed is the entering wedge 
of self-criticism and_self-improv-- 
ment. And it is true that we have a 
good many people in the teaching 
profession who do not belong there, 
people who have drifted into it for 
the wrong reasons. Perhaps they 
can’t find anything better to do, per- 
haps they find in it some mode vf 
escape, perhaps they like the long 
vacations and the chance to loaf 
otherwise once they have their secur- 
ity. But when I hear members of 
other professions generalizing about 
the whole profession in this way, | 
naturally get annoyed. I suspect 
that more people “drift” into busi- 
ness than drift into teaching, and 
for equally bad reasons. They are 
not sure of what else they would like 
to do. There are thousands of berths 
in the business world which make 
minimum demands on their energies 
and which provide routine security 
both economically and psychologic- 
elly. Too many men are also going 


into medicine for the wrong reasons, 
namely, perhaps, to carry on the 
family tradition, or to postpone the 
threat of the draft, or to get into a 
profession that has great social pres- 
tige while at the same time paying 
very handsomely. Hundreds of peo- 
ple in every profession select it or 
drift into it for irrelevant reasons. 
This is true in the teaching profes- 
sion, and one of our main jobs is to 
see that we get more people into 
teaching who choose it for the right 
reasons. 

When a man is selecting teaching 
as a profession he ought not merely 
to think of the extent to which his 
personality is suited for that work, 
but he ought to be moved primarily 
by two major motives. He should 
first and foremost be a person of 
genuine intellectual curiosity. He 
ought to love his subject in particu- 
lar, and learning in general. Knowl- 
edge, ideas, creative ventures of the 
mind, the search for truth and wis- 
dom should be a strong, positive 
force in his character. Secondly, he 
must certainly have respect if not 
affection for young people, and a 
deep concern that they capture some 
of this same experience of knowing 
and learning and thinking. If a man 
is strongly motivated by these two 
drives, and has the imagination and 
personality to develop the art, the 
probabilities for his success are high. 
Without all of these the probabilities 
are small. In our selection of teach- 
ers we should therefore lay primary 
emphasis upon these virtues. We 
must search for able people with in- 
tellectual drive, with an interest in 
young people, and with the person- 
ality and imagination suited to per- 
haps the most difficult of all the arts. 


Although the selection of our 
teachers is enormously important,and 
although we must induce more men 
of the quality I suggest into the pro- 
fession, and screen more rigorously 
if we are to improve the quality of 
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teaching and give greater dignity to 
the profession, I am nevertheless not 
concerned here with a discussion on 
the selection of teachers. I am 
rather more concerned with the per- 
petuation of these qualities once our 
teachers are established in the profes- 
sion. We are more neglectful in this 
matter than anywhere else in our 
problem. We seem to do far less 
than we could to aid and abet the 
continued intellectual growth of our 
teachers so that their minds and 
spirits can retain the freshness, the 
excitement, the appreciations, and 
the contagion so necessary for their 
effective teaching. Certainly pupils 
are hardly likely to catch the real 
significance of what they are learn- 
ing if it has lost its significance for 
the man or woman before them. Yet 
we don’t talk a great deal about the 
importance of sustaining this vitality 
in our teachers, and we do little con- 
sciously to help. 

The blame for this situation can 
be pretty widely shared. Teachers 
themselves can often be hlamed for 
lacking the will and the drive to keep 
themselves, growing. We must also 
recognize, however, that there are 
often discouragements in their path 
that can become almost insurmount- 
able. Society generally provides 
many of these by its attitudes toward 
education and the teacher. But we 
also are often at fault—we school 
and college administrators, and our 
school Boards, state bureaus, and 
boards of trustees. 


We who are holding the teachers 
directly to account make enormous 
demands of time and energy on them, 
while at the same time paying them 
so little they all too often have to 
supplement their incomes at vacation 
time instead of pursuing their proper 
calling as learners. We tend to over- 
burden them with too large classes, 
with too heavy teaching loads, and 
with endless extracurricular or extra- 
mural responsibilities. In the pri- 
vate schools not only must teachers, 
in addition to their teaching, carry 
normal extracurricular and super- 
visory burdens, but they must be in 
constant attendance as counsellors 
and supervisors. There are the addi- 
tional burdens of hospitality to par- 
ents and visitors, all kinds of com- 


mittee loads, and the more general 
responsibilities to the community at 
large. A comparable situation pre- 
vails on many a college or universily 
campus. !n the public schools the 
teaching loads and the number of 
pupils are often staggering, and the 
demands made upon teachers for ex- 
tracurricular services, for workshop 
enterprises, PTA obligations, and 
community services generally make 
one wonder that the teacher has any 
time left to himself. Though there 
is a slow trend of salary increases 
throughout the profession, salaries 
are still woefully low, and in general 
teachers are being paid considerably 
less than skilled and semi-skilled 
labor.. They therefore have hardly 
the resources for books, for travel, 
for formal study, or for other instru- 
ments of personal stimulation and 
growth. Certainly they don’t if they 
have to work summers to keep them- 
selves or their families going. 

But, as I have suggested, society 
generally throws further obstacles in 
the way. The staggering faith of the 
American people in Education with 
a capital E alongside of their scep- 
ticism or cynicism regarding the 
value of general knowledge and 
learning is one of the great social 
paradoxes of our time. For genera. 
tions, the teacher, the schoolmaster, 
the scholar has been an object of 
great social respect in England and 
on the continent. The contrast of 
his position in America is striking. 
Indeed, particularly in these days, 
the intellectual is often an object of 
mistrust and positive attack—just on 
principle! 

The irony is that this fundamental 
indifference or antagonism to the 
value of learning has seeped heavily 
into our whole educational system. 
Since society places little value on 
it, we have countless teachers whose 
own education has had little sub- 
stance, and whose whole philosophy 
of education leaves learning, except 
as a tool, almost entirely out of ac- 
count. I know of one public school 
teachers’ committee which made a list 
of items for its school board on the 
best ways and means for stimulating 
teacher growth. At the head of the 
list were recommendations for for- 
mal courses in further teaching meth- 
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ods, followed by the other conven- 
tional devices so popular in America: 
the attendance at conventions, or 
meetings of other educators, the es- 
tablishment of workshops, the estab- 
lishment, heaven forbid, of new com- 
mittees, requirements of community 
service of all sorts including “Y” 
work, Sunday school teaching, PTA 
services, and what not. Nowhere on 
the list was a suggestion that teachers 
could move ahead under their own 
steam by reading books. 

It should therefore be clear why 
I am committed lock, stock and bar- 
rel to liberal education at every level 
in the educational system. Liberal 
education is not snob education, it is 
not decorative education, it is not an 
education merely to develop skills 
and powers. It is the one form of 
education that is consciously de- 
signed to support all of the higher 
exercises of the mind, the heart, and 
the spirit. Its very essence is the 
adventure of the mind, not only for 
the personal meanings and satisfac- 
tions which the adventure can bring, 
but also for the suggestions and dis- 
coveries it gives to men as to how 
they might make human life most 
significant and how society can serve 
that significance best. To be sure, 
liberal education often fails of its 
achievement. Indeed in recent dec- 
ades, it seems to have lost a great 
deal of its power to move men deep- 
ly, and is only now beginning to 
show signs of revival and therefore 
of significance for greater numbers 
of able and sensitive people. The 
colleges and universities, in allowing 
liberal learning to become sterile, 
may have been responsible appre- 
ciably for this. It has nonetheless 
through the centuries been a power- 
ful force in the lives of many people 
and a powerful cause in the emer- 
gence of free institutions. Our task 
is not to discard it for its failures but 
to capitalize on its undoubted and 
almost limitless potential. 


May I remind you again, then, 
that it is the teacher and his quality 
and his life that are the crux of our 
problem. We must remember, first, 
that although he is paid to teach, he 
is also paid to be, paid to personify 
in his own life the object of educa- 
tion. He is also a person in his own 
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right, and is worthy of respect and 
dignity in proportion as he flowers 
into that quality and being we speak 
of. It is the obligation of all of us 
to aid and abet him in the achieve- 
ment of meaning for his own life. 
We must not forget this. On the 
contrary, the most helpful thing we 
can do is to help find the ways and 
means to give him physical and 
moral support for his growth in per- 
sonal stature. I say better salaries, 
lighter teaching loads, and more re- 
spect and encouragement for his 
reading, his thought and his free ex- 
pression of ideas. This latter is 
especially crucial in these days of 
fear. Unless American society can 
learn to welcome and encourage this 
freedom, the most important corner- 
stone of our strength will be eroded 
and crumble. Let us aid and abet 
the teacher in his positive expression 
through whatever devices we can, but 
most of all through expressing a 
fundamental respect for him as a 
personifier of one of the great pro- 
fessions and achievements of civiliza- 
tion. His impact on students is as 
much in terms of what he is as in 
terms of what he teaches. If we en- 
courage his growth in stature, we will 
do more than any other one thing 
to provide society with the citizenry 
and leadership that will keep us 
strong, free, civilized. This is the 
America we all want. Let us help 
in every way we can to achieve it, 
by putting first things first. Let us 
above all else produce men and 
women who can fulfill the purpose 
of freedom by being children neither 
of animals, or machines, or govern- 
ment. but rather the sons and daugh- 
ters of men. of angels, of God. 


Victor L. Butterfield 
President of 

Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


The Fund for 
The Advancement 
Of Education 


“The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education was established by the 
Ford Foundation in April of 1951 
and has received its support since 
then /in annual grants from the 
Foundation. Its purpose has been to 
devote its attention to educational 
problems at primary, secondary, col- 
lege and university levels,’ and to 
‘authorize basic studies concerning 
contemporary goals in education 
and educational procedures, and en- 
courage experimentation for which 
no machinery or funds are available 
at present.” 


“In developing a program, the 
Fund has concentrated on the sup- 
port of projects that promised 
significant contributions toward the 
following objectives: Clarification 
of the aims, functions, and relation- 
ships of the schools, colleges, and 
universities; the improvement of 
educational. management; and the 
reduction of inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities for young peo- 
ple. At the request of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Fund also 
studied and made recommendations 
concerning orientation and educa- 
tional programs within the Armed 
Services. 


“In the area of improvement of 
teaching the Fund has organized and 
supported fellowship programs to 
enable college faculty members and 
high schol teachers to increase their 
teaching competence and broaden 
their liberal education. The Fund 
has also ,made grants to provide 
internships for future high school 
and college teachers. In our effort 
to improve coordination of second- 
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ary schools and colleges, the Fund 
has made available college scholar- 
ships for promising young second- 
ary students who have not completed 
high school. In a number of colleges 
and schools, the Fund has financed 
experiments in the development of 
integrated curriculums for the 
eleventh through fourteenth grades. 
The Fund has furthermore support- 
ed management surveys by several 
colleges and universities interested 
in making more efficient use of their 
vresent resources. 


“The Chairman of the Board of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation is former Associate Justice 
Owen J. Roberts. Its other Directors 
are: 

Barry Bingham, President, The 
Courier Journal and _ Louisville 
Times. 

Charles D. Dickey, Director and 
Vice President, J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, Inc. 

James H. Douglas, Under Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. 

Alvin C. Eurich, Vice President. 
The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 

Clarence H. Faust, President, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. 

C. Seott Fletcher, President. The 
Fund for Adult Education. 

Ralph J. Bunche, Director, Divi- 
sion of Trusteeship United Nations. 

Mrs. Douglas Horton, Former 
President Wellesley College, Former 
Commander of the Waves. 

Roy E. Larsen, President, TIME, 
Inc. 

Walter Lippman, Author 
Journalist, Washington, D. C. 

Paul Mellon, President. 


Dominion Foundation. 


(Continued on Page 165) 


and 


Old 


Baby Dodds 


(Continued from Page 152) 


of records showing Baby’s unique 
style of playing, and telling about 
drumming. Russell also made a 
fifteen-minute movie showing Baby 
in action. Then, too, Baby has his 
own ideas. He still dreams of play- 


ing even better than he ever has he- 
fore and lives for that day. And he 


also has plans for five or six drum- 
mers to work in unison and to create 
what he calls a drum symphony. 
Baby Dodds has not forgotten the 
music which he heard as a boy in the 


streets of New Orleans. Perhaps, 


ironically enough, America’s heritage 
of music has been enriched by the 
segregation policy which kept Baby 
Dodds from playing a flute! Cer- 
tainly the country would have missed 
something had Baby not discovered 
drums and the wonderful sounds he 
can produce from them, 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK IN ATLANTA 


February is a month rich in his- 
torical lore and the purpose of this 
project is to bring to your attention 
the most important week in February, 
Negro History Week. This is a 
week dedicated to the study of the 
achievements of the Negro. 

The national theme is “Negro His- 
tory—A_ Foundation for Integra- 
tion,” however Miss Love and her 
students decided not to limit them- 


By CLeopatTrRA LOVE 


selves by discussing only the achieve- 
ments of people of national renown, 
but also to discuss the achievements 
of people in Atlanta. People of 
national renown are generally known, 
but the people in our own town who 
have endured many hardships to 
achieve success are often unknown 
and unsung. So Miss Love and her 
history students decided to choose in 
addition to the national theme, a 


local theme, “Negro History in 
Atlanta.” 

The following method was used to 
compile “Negro History in Atlanta.” 
The history was divided into the fol- 
lowing phases: Music, Art, Religion, 
Government, Education, Business. 
Medicine, Orphanages, Civic Organ- 
izations and Pioneer Families. These 
phases were sub-divided into chap- 
ters. Then came the task of gather- 


Show Interest In Negro History Exhibit 


Washington High School students of Atlanta, Georgia, view materials displayed by Miss Cleopatra Love and her students. 
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ing the information. Miss Love and 
her students were thrilled over the 
immediate responses that came from 
the citizens of Atlanta. They were 
eager to discuss the fine things that 
the Negroes had done from the days 
of Reconstruction to the present time. 
They even loaned their precious 
manuscripts and keepsakes. Business 
firms, churches. schools and organ- 
izations sent books and folders con- 
taining the story of their progress 
and the outstanding things that they 
had done. From the responses it was 
clearly seen that the people of 
Atlanta are proud of their ancestors, 


their friends and the part that they ° 


themselves have played in making 
Atlanta what it is today. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE DISPLAY 


On the extreme right is a bulletin 
board for governmcnt and business. 
For government the following people 
are featured: the Negroes who served 
in Congress during the Reconstruc- 
tion Period and the others who have 
served since that time, also Negroes 
who have held important government 
positions. Atlanta Negroes listed 
are Henry Lincoln Johnson, Benjamin 
Jefferson Davis. Henry A. Rucker, 
C. C, Wimbush, W. C. Thomas, Miles 
C. Amos and A. T. Walden, (it was 
impossible to get pictures of all the 
people mentioned. however we have 
the story of their lives and all were 
discussed in the various classes. ) 


On the bulletin board with govern- 
ment many types of business are 
represented, such as insurance, bank- 
ing, real estate. drug stores. hotels, 
The Atlanta Daily World. radio sta- 
tion WERD. taxicab companies, a 
bus line, and many others. Their 
interesting books and pamphlets were 
eagerly read by all. 


The next board features artists 
and musicians. Atlanta has many 
artists and a special display was set 
up for them. 


Our race has so many outstanding 
musicians that it was necessary to 
give them additional space. The piec- 
tures of many musicians of national 
and international fame are shown. 


Let us move on to the glass case 
in the center. Here many Atlantans 
have attracted attention, among them 


Teacher and Students Shee Exhibit 


Cleopatra Love, sponsor of the Negro History Week Exhibit at Atlanta’s Wash- 
ington High School, examines folder held by Joyce Nelson, one of her students. 
Also shown is Alonza Watts, another of Miss Love’s students. 


are Dr. Rufus FE. Clement. pre-ident 
of Atlanta University, member of 
Atlanta’s Board of Education: Dr. 
M. W. Adams: Dr, Reid: and Dr. 
John Hope. signing the affiliation of 
Atlanta University, Spelman College 
and Morehouse College: Attorney A. 
T. Walden and Dr. Miles Amos both 
members of the City Executive Com- 
mittee; Mr. W. H. Aiken, architect, 
contractor, owner of Waluhaje 
Apartments; Mr. S. W. Walker. 
Pilgrim Life Insurance Company. 
The picture of Mrs, Lizzie McDuffie 
is shown and the story “F. D. R. 
Was My Boss:” Mr. Fred Cox. the 
owner of the first Negro bus com- 
pany in Atlanta; Mr. L. E. Wise. 
chief mailing clerk: Mrs. FE. M. 
Groves, musician; Mr. Graham Jack- 
son, musician; two Atlanta musicians 
of international fame, Miss Matta- 
wilda Dobbs and Mr, Herman Gantt: 
Dr. R. O. Johnson, educator: Dr. F. 
Earl McLendon and several views of 
the McLendon Medical Clinic. 

In the glass case the spotlight is 
on a book. The History of the 
Association of Physicians, Pharma- 
cists and Dentists in Georgia, 1910. 
This book belongs to Dr. J. R. Porter, 


pioner dentist in Atlanta, 

Let us now pause at the board on 
the left. here you can see the early 
history of the Negro in America, be- 
ginning with the landing of the first 
twenty Negroes at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, 1619, followed by twenty out- 
standing events in the history of the 
Negro. Several abolitionists are 
shown here and along with them 
many famous Negroes. 

The board on the extreme left 
pictures the rise of the Negro Church 
from its beginning in an humble 
home to the massive stone structures 
of today. The pictures of outstand- 
ing churchmen are shown and also 
Schools of Religion. 

The great scientists attract an un- 
usual amount of attention, many are 
shown working in their laboratories. 

Education is also featured here, 
however. Throughout the display 
teachers have been shown in their 
various fields, music, art, science, 
religion. and business administration. 
On the information desk are books 
from the many fine colleses in 
Atlanta. These books give the his- 
tory of the schools and the fine 
things that they are doing. 
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Civie organizations play an impor- 
tant part in the life of the Negro and 
they are receiving their share of 
attention. Orphanages are very im- 
portant and have an important place 


in the exhibit. 

The names of many pioneer fami- 
lies are listed on this board. They 
are, the courageous people who dared 
to blaze a trail in government, medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, law, con- 
tracting and building, various kinds 
of business, education, religion, art. 
music, science, and many other fields 
of endeavor. The list of pioneers is 
by no means complete. 


On the opposite wall pictures of 
“Africa Today” are artistically ar- 
ranged. This display attracts an 
unusual amount of attention, how- 
ever, it is difficult to determine which 
feature attracts most attention. 


Scores of manuscripts were sent 
in telling the story of the Negroes in 
Atlanta, the students have read these 
manuscripts and discussed them in 
class. 


Many visitors have come to see 
this great display of Negro History 
and all are proud of our race and 
our rich heritage. 


HALEY DOUGLASS 
(Continued from Page 146) 


founded the community over sixty years ago. This beautiful 
little town just below Annapolis, Maryland was the pride of 
Haley Douglass’s heart and those who have constituted its solid 
citizenry. The task of keeping established standards has 
occasionally been difficult with changes in time and points of 
view. By custom and law the community has remained largely 
private in so far as obtrusion by outsiders disposed to disregard 
rules was concerned. This has worked no undue hardships as 
access to the beach has been possible, with conformity and 
cooperation alone demanded. These, however, have been some- 
times resented understandably by some who opposed restrictions 
which the founders of the town and their successors felt were 
indispensable. 


In public and community relations Mr. Douglass’s life 
was full, as he was long a representative survivor of his grand- 
father. On many occasions he represented the family at honors 
and tributes to Frederick Douglass and often spoke giving 
reminiscences and illustrating in his personal appearance a 
fitting symbol of considerable resemblance in long white hair. 
While he lacked the heartwarming eloquence of his famous 
ancestor, there was a sort of calm quiet dignity of speech, per- 
haps, acquired in part from observing President Eliot. Mr. 
Douglass’s expression, often with clasped or folded hands, was 
always direct and pungent in argument where he never lost his 
temper. He was at all times and everywhere God’s gentleman 
indulging no semblance of guile. This was strikingly evident in 
relations at Highland Beach where the waters did not always 
flow smoothly. No matter how strenuously town ordinances and 
customs were opposed, Haley Douglass was never perturbed and 
his admonitions were generally respected. Here is reflected a 
type of leadership which is signficant in private and public 
relations because its persuasive eloquence was effective nearly 
a half century. He was a charter member of the Boule, joined 
the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church under Francis J. 
Grimke, and was prominent in the Society of the Oldest Inhabit- 
ants. In these and many other affiliations in Washington, D. C., 
Haley Douglass was one of the community’s first citizens. He 
lived nobly and worthily holding always high the torch of his 
inheritance brightly burning and pointing ways for others to 


follow. 
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SCHOOL NAMES 


By Geneva C. TURNER 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR SCHOOL 
NAMED? 


BIRNEY SCHOOL 


Another brave Americzn who, like 
Lovejoy, Garrison, and Sumner, 
helped the colored people in their 
fight for freedom was JAMES 
GILLESPIE BIRNEY. Located at 
Nichols Avenue and Sumner Rd., 
S.E. in Washington City is the 
BIRNEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
which is a monument to the courage 
and unselfishness of this great ab- 
olitionist. Some of these abvolition- 
ists fought slavery through their 
writings, others with eloquent speech- 
es. Birney was one who tried to 
fight it through political means, that 
is through the systern of government. 
It will be interesting to follow his 
career and see how he did this. 


Birney was the son of James 
Birney, an Irishman, who came to the 
United States in 1783, scttled in the 
state of Kentucky, and became one 
of the state’s richest slaveholders. 
Yet, it was said that he, although a 
slaveholder, favored emancipation. 
It was in Danville, Kentucky that 
James G. Birney was born. He was 
educated in Transylvania University 
in Lexington, Kentucky, and at 
Princeton. He became a lawyer and 
was admitted to the bar in 1814. 
He became the owner of slaves when 
he married Agatha McDowell in 
1816. 


His political eareer began when 
he was elected to the state legislature 
in Kentucky. He was later moved 
to Alabama where he began, through 
politics, to fight slavery. Birney was 
able to get into the constitution of 
that state a provision to let the state 
legislature free slaves and to stop the 
introduction of slaves for sale. 
These provisions, unfortunately, were 
later repealed due to a change of 
sentiment in that state. Birney, at 
this time, began to have bad luck in 
many ways. He lost his seat in the 


Alabama legislature. He later sold 
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his slaves and plantation and moved 
to Huntsville, Alabama, where he 
built up a good practice of law. 


As early as 1826 Birney had be- 
come interested in African Coloniza- 
tion, which was a movement to help 
the Negro by freeing him and send- 
ing him back to his native country. 
He also opposed the annexation of 
Texas because it would increase the 
slave territory. Then, too, he began 
to observe the progress in the free 
states as opposed to the backward- 
ness of the slave states and decided 
that all slaves should gradually be 
freed. So he dediced to edit an 
anti-slavery paper from Danville, 
where he had returned from Hunts- 
ville, but the mob drove him to 
Cincinnati. There he published a 
paper, The Philanthropist until 1837. 
In that year he moved to N. Y. where 
he became interested in national 
politics and urged the abolitionists to 
take political action against slavery. 
As a result of this, another political 
party was formed called the Liberty 
Party which supported the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and at the 
same time stood boldly for the free- 
dom of the slaves. In 1840, Birney 
ran for the presidency on the Liberty 
Party ticket and won many votes in 
the eastern states. In 1844, on the 
same ticket he won 62,300 votes in 
the same area. 

Unfortunately, Birney had a fall 
from a horse, in 1845, which result- 
ed in a kind of paralysis which kept 
him from moving rapidly from place 
to place. This brought an end to the 
career of one of the ablest representa- 
tives of those who favored getting 
rid of slavery through politics. To 
his credit, also, is his most important 
writing, The American Churches the 
Bulwarks of American Slavery, which 
he wrote early in his career. He died 
in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, on 
November 25, 1857, but the memory 
of one who so dedicated his life to 
the welfare of humanity lives on in 
the hearts of those he left behind 
and is kept alive by that monument 
in his honor, the JAMES G. BIRNEY 
SCHOOL. 


In Automotive Class 


“The Serviceman’s Manual on the Automotive Cooling System,” prepared by 
DuPont anti-freeze experts, is now being used by automotive training classes 
across the country. Seen examining the book at Lower Merion High School in 
Ardmore, Pa, are (lto r) J. A. Strauser, automotive training instructor: William 
C. Moss, student; and T. A. Parriott, DuPont representative. 


BACK NUMBERS 


As Well As 
CURRENT ISSUES 


Of The 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 


And The 


NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


Will Be Furnished FREE 
TO START LIBRARIES 
FOR CARTER WOODSON CLUBS 
(SEE BACK PAGE) 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLES CORNER 


BOOK IN REVIEW 
FAMOUS AMERICAN NEGROES 


By Langston Hughes 


New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 1954 pp. 147. Price $2.75. 


By NerissA MILTON 


Written especially for young peo- 
ple, FAMOUS AMERICAN NEGRO- 
ES by Langston Hughes has already 
been included with the FAMOUS 
BIOGRAPHIES FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE SERIES. But this admirably 
conceived and well-written little book 
will by no means be limited to the 
interest of youthful readers. Adults 
will find it absorbing and illuminat- 
ing. as well—the kind of book that 
one doesn’t put down until the final 
page is read. 


Covering a period of two hundred 
years of American history, from 
Colonial times to the present, the 
author has brought life stories of 
people who have made note-worthy 
contributions to every important 
field of endeavor. A many-sided 
work, it is made more readable by 
the intimate little glimpses—the new 
insights Langston Hughes has 
brought to some well-known and 
some not-so-well-known figures. 


Our hearts go out to the delicate 
little African slave girl, Phillis 
Wheatley, who achieved so much ac- 
claim by the genius of her poetry. 
Richard Allen as the founder of the 
A. M. E. Church is well-known. But 
here we learn that with Absolon 
Jones he organized a committee of 
Negro citizens to minister to the sick 
and dying, those same people who re- 
fused them freedom of worship in the 
white churches when a dreaded epi- 
demic broke out. The actor living in 
the 18th century became so famous 
that even today in the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theater at Strat-ford-on- 
Avon, there is an Ira Aldridge 


Memorial Chair. 
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LANGSTON HUGHES 


From the great fighters of free- 
dom, Frederick Douglass and Harriet 
Tubman—the one with his oratory, 
the other with her grit and a gun, 
the author turns to the educator, 
Booker T. Washington, the man 
about whom so much criticism has 
been waged. Read his life and judge 
for yourself whether he was wise in 
taking the stand he did at that period 
of poverty, ignorance, terror and 
despair in the deep South. Perhaps 
the old Negro woman who came to 
him in those early struggles at 
Tuskegee will give you your answer. 

“Mr. Washington, God knows I 
spent the best days of my life in 
slavery. God knows I’s ignorant and 
poor. But I knows you is trying to 


make better men and women for de 
colored race. I ain’t got no money, 
but Iwant you to take dese six eggs 
what I’s been savin’ up, and I want 
you to put dese six eggs into de 
eddication of dese boys and gals.” 
These are but a few. Other 
careers vary from Jackie Robinson 
of baseball fame to Ralph Bunche. 
winner of the Nobel Prize, and 
Marion Anderson with the golden 
voice of the century. As the author 
said in his introduction, “It is my 
privilege now to write about only a 
few, but their careers are representa- 
tive of many others of whom our 
country may well be proud.” Other 
fields spanned include art, science, 


labor and journalism. 
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Langston Hughes does not need 
to guarantee the authenticity of the 
facts and events related in FAMOUS 
AMERICAN NEGROES. Any his- 
torian will recognize that here is 
history whose truths are firmly 
established. But more important, 
here are personalities that children 
everywhere can read about with ap- 
preciation and enjoyment. He has 
done a good job, and he has done it 
magnificently. 


SINGING VOICES 


Make me over, Mother April 
When the sap begins to stir! 
When thy flowery hand delivers 
All the mountain-prisoned rivers, 
And thy great heart beats and 
quivers 
To revive the days that were. 
Make me over, mother April 
When the sap begins to stir! 
— Bliss Carman. 


NEGRO HISTORY 


By Paut D. McALLIsTER 
Baltimore, Maryland 


So many very often say, “To me it is 
a mystery, 

The hidden truth, the altered facts 
about our Negro History. 

I didn’t know!” they alibi, a sensible 
excuse 

For many printed falsehoods, told 
our story in abuse. 

In the War of Independence we were 
there to share the load, 

In the war between the states, we 
walked with guns down Freedom 
Road, 

In sports, in art, on stage or screen 

The mark we make will e’er be seen. 

One Nation indivisible is good 

enough for me, 

Where we can do the things we like 
in a country wide and free. 

Don’t ever walk life’s highway with 
your head bowed low in shame, 
For those who came before you laid 

a highway paved with fame. 


BOYS; and GIRLS! Learn the 
NEGRO HISTORY PLEDGE! And 
not only learn it, but make the 


meaning therein a part of your daily 
living. Until the Negro is given his 
rightful place in American history 
and in the history of other cultures, 
it is up to you to see that the Negro’s 
great heritage is neither forgotten 
nor ignored. 


NEGRO HISTORY PLEDGE 


I solemnly pledge to learn all | 
can about the contributions our peo- 
ple have made to history, and thus, 
to grow daily in pride for my race, 
as one of many great races in 
civilization. I solemnly pledge to 
help others to learn also. And final- 
ly, I pledge to live in my home, my 
school, and in my community in such 
a-way that I can live with myself 
and others will want to live with me. 


LEARN A FAMOUS PERSON. 
JINGLE 


BOYS! and GIRLS! We've said 
so often WRITING CAN BE FUN. 
Why not try it out for yourself? 
Learn the important facts about a 
famous person and then write about 
him in a jingle. Learn a new jingle 
each month. Of course, if you write 
a poem, that will be better still. We 
talked about poetry in the November. 
1952 Bulletin. 

Because he has written such a 
splendid little book especially for 
young people, the first lines will be 
dedicated to Langston Hughes. 

To Lancston HucHEs 
DREAMER, DREAMER 


Dreamer, dreamer, with your pen 
You reveal a race of men 

From whence all civilization sprung, 
Great Africa! when earth was young. 
Singer, singer, with your song 
Weary Blues sob all night long, 
Shoeshine Boy, with still the gift 
To laugh, look up, love and lift. 
Novelist and playwright, you 

With lyrics for some operas, too, 
Poet, poet, with your pen 

You reveal a race of men. 


N. L. M. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
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Sugar Chile’ Robinson 
Wins Milky Way 
Gold Star Award 


“Sugar Chile” Robinson, diminu- 
tive virtuoso of the piano, was voted 
one of the top child stars in the 
entertainment world in the recently 
completed Milky Way Gold Star 
awards, it was announced by the 
Mars Candy Company, conductors of 
the survey. 

More than 8,000 members of the 
entertainment industry were canvass- 
ed for their votes to decide on the 
winners. These included leading 
movie, drama, radio and TV editors, 
columnists, disc jockeys and other 
members of the entertainment pro- 
fession throughout the country. 

Besides “Sugar Chile,” other child- 
ren, in the award winning bracket 
are Brandon de Wilde, seen in the 
movie, “Shane,” and in the title role 
of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany TV series, “Jamie;” David and 
Ricky Nelson, featured on the ABC 
radio and TV program, “Ozzie and 
Harriet;” the Bell Sisters, RCA Vic- 
tor recording artists; Jimmy Boyd, 
of Columbia Records; Bobby Driscoll 
and Gigi Perreau of the Hollywood 
film studios; Christian Fourcade, 
seen recently in the Bing Crosby 
picture, “Little Boy Lost;” Molly 
Bee of Capitol Records, and George 
Winslow, fog-voiced lad seen in the 
movie, “Mr. Scoutmaster.” Johnny 
Klein, featured in the Broadway stage 
hit, “Seven Year Itch,” received the 
highest number of votes among the 
juvenile performers in the legitimate 
theater. 


Ford Foundation 


(Continued from Page 159) 


Walter P. Paepcke, Chairman of 
the Board, Container Corporation of 
America ” 
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THE VILLAGE SMITHY 
WHICH BECAME A CHURCH 


Finding themselves unwelcome 
worshippers in the church of their 
choice, a small band of Negroes, 
headed by Richard Allen, an ordain- 
ed minister, set out one Sunday 
morning in 1787 in search of a 
place of their own in which to wor- 
ship. 

Solemn and determined, this little 
group of about forty people walked 
through the streets of Philadelphia 
to a shabby one-room shack which 
had recently been a blacksmith shop. 
The smell of horses was still in the 
air. There were no seats and no 
pulpit. The people knelt or stood 
around the anvil which became the 
Reverend Mr. Allen’s rostrum. And 
here was formed a new church, 
which, until 1794, was known as 
the “Blacksmith Shop Meeting 
House.” 

Later, a church building was erect- 
ed on the site of the blacksmith shop 
and called Mother Bethel African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the firjt 
of this denomination in America. di 
course, Richard Allen became its 
first minister. He was also the first 
bishop of the A.M.E. church. 


The reason for this story, however. 
is not that here was formed the 
first A.M.E. Church in America, but 
that Richard Allen and his followers 
were typical of the character and 
temperament of thousands of other 
Negroes, even in the years when 
slavery was in its hey-dav. All over 
America, serious minded Negroes, 
although still enslaved for the most 
part, were struggling for equality of 
worship and for freedom in general. 
Negro churches of various denomi- 
nations sprang up evervwhere for 
much the same reason that Mother 


Bethel had been established. 


This particular group of pioneers 
was chosen for emphasis because of 
the fact that so many of the historical 


relics of the church have been pre- 


By Jessie H. Roy 


served through the years so that 
visitors of today can and do see for 
themselves the important part the 
group has played in the history of 
the Negro in America. 

The church’s collection of hisorical 
material has now become world 
famous. Hundreds of people from 
all over this country and from other 
countries, too, come every year to 
view this collection and to pay tribute 
to its founder whose body rests in a 
stone coffin within a tile-wall crypt. 
For Mother Bethel A.M.E. Church 
was much more than a church, and 
its first leader, The Reverend Mr. 
Richard Allen was much more than 
just its minister. 


At one time, the basement of the 
church was used as classrooms where 
the children of free Negroes were 
taught. During the Civil War, an 
underground tunnel led from the 
church to a Quaker meeting house. 
And through this tunnel, passed 
many a runaway slave to freedom 
and security through the wonderful 
underground railway system in which 
the Quakers played so large a part. 


In 1793, Richard Allen was cited 
by Mayor Clarkson of the city of 
Philadelphia for the services he and 
his congregation gave during the 
terrible epidemic of Yellow Fever 
which swept the city in that year. 
Mr. Allen labored day and night as a 
“bleeder”; while his church mem- 
bers did whatever they could for 
their neighbors. No one thought of 
self, for the church had been founded 
by men and women who believed 
firmly in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 


During the War of 1812. Mr. Allen 
organized two thousand. five-hundred 
Negro men to help to defend the city 
of Philadelphia acainst an attack by 
the British. A few of the muskets 
used in this war may be found in 


the historical collection of Mother 


Bethel church along with hundreds of 
other valuable relics of earlier years, 
such as paintings and old newspapers. 


Proof of the worth of Richard 
Allen’s venture lies in the fact that 
more than a century and a half later, 
he is still reverently remembered. 
Every year, the Richard Allen lodge 
of Masons holds a memorial service 
at his tomb; and the church gives an 
annual Richard Allen banquet which 
is always well attended. 


Even Philadelphians who have no 
connection with the church at all, 
have been so impressed by Allen’s 
fight for equality of worship for his 
people, that an interracial housing 
project in Philadelphia has been 
named for him. 


Sometime when you are in Phila- 
delphia, visit the basement of Mother 
Bethel A. M. E. Church and read 
the colorful chapter of American his- 
tory which is unfolded before you 
there. Also, when you are talking 
about the great men who were born 
in the short month of great birth- 
days. include Richard Allen among 
the best. He was born on February 
14, 1760. 


(The most interesting article from 
which the facts of this brief account 
are taken may be found in the March, 
1954 issue of “Ebony magazine.) 


AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


at Greensboro, N. C. 

(A Co-Educational Institution) 
Schools of: 
AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 
ENGINEERING 4 GRADUATE 
and a 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL INST. 
the 
For Catalogue or 
Dr. F. D. Bluford 
President, A. & T. College 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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A release from Time, the weekly newsmagazine 


THE McCORMICK STORY 


“Fair employment is nothing more than good business.” 


INDUSTRY 
Through The Color Barrier 


A whirring, horse-drawn reaper 
lurched through a field of grain on a 
Virginia farm one day in 1831. Be- 
side it marched two men, one white, 
one black. The white man was Cyrus 
McCormick, inventor of the first 
practical reaper. The Negro was his 
slave Jo Anderson, whose devoted 
work had helped perfect the machine. 
In the 123 years since, Inventor 
McCormick’s International Harvester 
Co. has not forgotten the way its 
founder and Jo Anderson worked to- 
gether. This week, in Manhattan, 
the National Urban League honored 
International Harvester with _ its 
“Industrial Statesmanship” Award 
for the company’s steady, uncom- 
promising policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion in industry. 

What pleased the Urban League 
was not so much that Harvester gives 
equal opportunity to Negroes in its 
19 Northern and Western plants— 
other companies also do that—but 
that Harvester has carried a clear-cut 
policy of nondiscrimination into the 
South itself. Partly because of Jo 
Anderson and partly because Har- 
vester has found that Negro workers 
in general are just as good as white. 
it declined to conform to the local 
policy of discrimination when it 
opened plants after World War II 
in Memphis and Louisville. and the 
results, said the Urban League, are 


March 22, 1952. 
To the Editor: 


Here is some material from the 
forthcoming issue of TIME which I 
thought you might find especially 
interesting. Release date on this 


material is 6 p.m., Wednesday. 
Cordially, 


Larry Hoover. 
TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


an object lesson for U. S. industry. 


Shoulder to Shoulder. Harvester 
was careful not to ram nondiscrimi- 
nation down Southern throats with- 
out warning. Scouts were sent to 
each city well in advance to place 
newspaper ads explaining company 
policy, to talk to civic groups and 
city officials. When the time came 
to hire, interviewers were on hand to 
explain exactly what the company 
meant. “Every white applicant,” 
says a Harvester official, “was very 
clearly told that we did not discrimi- 
nate and that he might find himself 
working beside a Negro. If he didn’t 
like it, then it was no place for him 
to come to work.” A few whites 
turned on their heels. 

On the job, Negroes worked 
shoulder to shoulder with whites. 
When local laws alowed, they used 
the same dining rooms, the same 
drinking fountains and locker rooms. 
Harvester expected some trouble and 
was ready when it came. When a 
hone Negro showed up among a group 
of white welders in Memphis. the 
whites stalked off the job. Backed 
by the U.A.W.-C.1.0., Harvester 
simply told them to get back to 
work or be fired. They went back. 
Gradually, white workers began to 
accept the idea of Negroes on the 
production line. Said one white 
foundry worker: “They've got to 
make a living. same as us. Why 
should we stand in their way? Out- 
side the plant, it’s a different matter. 
I don’t have to ask them into my 
home, you know.” 


Cranes & Softballs. At Harvester’s 
two Southern plants, 915 Negroes 
now work with 4,468 whites. (Of 
Harvester’s total payroll of 55,000 
employees, 11% are Negroes.) As 
Negroes advance in skill, they get 
better pay, better iobs, sometimes 
even beat out white workers for 
positions. There are Negro lab 
technicians, crane operators, drop- 
forge men, welders, draftsmen and 
assembly men, all skilled or semi- 
skilled jobs. Friction has not dis- 


appeared completely. But incidents 
are fewer since everybody knows that 
the company means business. A few 
cracks are even appearing in the 
social barricades. Negroes now play 
on plant softball teams, go to the 
same company picnics with whites. 
When wives toured the plants in 
1951, they did it in mixed groups 
and ate at the same tables. 

Accepting the Urban League's 
award this week, Harvester Personnel 
Chief Ivan Willis explained Har- 
vester’s policy in the kind of hard, 
sensible terms businessmen under- 
stand. Harvester is not running a 
crusade, he said; a fair-employment 
policy is nothing more than good 
business. Said Willis: “Our basic ap- 
proach is that the Negro shall be 
given the opportunity to earn a living 
that is in keeping with his native 
intelligence, his education and skill 
and his ambition. It is our belief 
that if this policy is not followed, 
“ur company and the nation are the 
losers.” 


PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS... 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 


CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 

In choosing a college, a student, his 
Parents an should give 
thoughtful consideration to its _ 
of education, its cherector-building 
tentialities, its intellectual 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
tional, interdenominational and inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
For Information W 
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During the month of March, the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia approved 
the naming of a school in memory of Carter G. 
Woodson. By so doing, the board created a 
lasting memorial to a great humanitarian in 
' the community where he lived and labored for 
many years. 

The Carter G. Woodson Junior High School 
will constitute a living monument to dynamic 
educational leadership, a memorial built of 
institutions and ideas as well as of bricks and 
mortar. It will in truth breathe the spirit of 
Carter G. Woodson, since those who sponsored 
its naming had been touched by Woodson’s 
greatness, and those who will enter its portals 
will benefit by the leadership of some of Wood- 
son’s disciples. Here is a prophet with honor in 
his own community. 

The greatest memorial to Carter G. Wood- 
son will be, however, a prospering Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History. This 
was his gift and challenge to the nation and to 
the world. Upon its prosperity depends the 
understanding of new concepts related to the 
dignity of man, and the success of its work 
means an advance in human relations. It is 
Carter Woodson’s work that must. be kept alive 
—as his greatest memorial. One sure way to 
keep this work alive is by organizing Carter 
Woodson Clubs in all parts of our country. 


Goal Of 400 Clubs 


In memory of this great man and to make 
possible the continuation of his great work, 
Carter Woodson Clubs are being organized. 
The purpose of each club is to raise in ten 
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months fifty or more dollars for the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History... In 
order for the drive to be a complete success, 
four hundred such clubs must be organized this 
The Association is seeking four hundred 
racial leaders in the United States, each of 
whom will be responsible for securing either 
ten persons to contribute fifty cents a month or 
twenty persons to contribute twenty-five cents 
a month for ten months. 


Wherever there are Negroes who seek to 
destroy racial prejudice at the roots, there 
should be Carter Woodson Clubs. The poison 
of prejudice is distilled from the ideas in books 
—books used in schools, books upon which 
movies, plays and radio stories are based, and 
publications that justify the attitudes of 
intolerance of those who shape public opinion 


and policy. More time and effort must be 
directed to correcting the cause of racial 
prejudice. Carter Woodson Clubs help the 


Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History to strike racial prejudice at the roots. 
Every Negro Church, School, or Organization 
Devoted to Racial Progress should organize 
one or more Carter Woodson Clubs. 

Will your name appear on the “Honor 
Roll’? Can you organize a Carter Woodson 
Club that will raise “fifty dollars or more for 
the Association in ten months”? If you wish 
to become a Carter Woodson Club Leader, 
write: 


Carter Woodson Club Director 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 


1, D. C. 
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